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In the autumn of A.D. 96 there occurred the first of two events that were to exercise a 
decisive influence on the future career of the man we know as Tacitus, the Roman historian. 
On the 18th of September in that year the emperor Domitian, by now equally hated and 
feared by the senatorial class, was assassinated. In the second half of the following year 
Tacitus, aged 40 or 41, attained the consulship, the pinnacle of the political career to which 
a senator might aspire. The two events are closely linked: when Tacitus came to write 
history, he had experience of Roman politics at first hand; he also knew the difficulties of 
carrying out the duties of office under a suspicious and, at times, paranoiac emperor. 

Agricola 

Domitian's suspiciousness had become still more acute in his dealings with his army 
commanders: good generalship might fit a man to be emperor - and thus a potential rival. 
Tacitus believed that it was for this reason that his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, had been 
denied further employment, military or civilian, after he had returned from Britain, where in 
seven years from A.D. 78 (or 77) he had extended Roman control far into the north-east of 
Scotland. With Domitian dead, it was now possible to say openly what one thought, and in 
the year following his consulship Tacitus published his first work, a tribute to his dead 
father-in-law. 

Though the Agricolo is biography, not history, it already shows the direction in which 
Tacitus' future as a writer would lie. These are its opening words: 'Handing down to later 
generations the deeds and ways of famous men, a custom much practised in days gone by, 
has not gone entirely out of fashion in our own day, indifferent though it is to what is 
contemporary.' The first four words of the work (clarorum uirorumfacta moresque - their 
translation is underlined above) echo the words with which the Origines of the elder Cato - 
written in the middle of the second century B.C. and the first substantial history written in 
Latin - begins. By the allusion to Cato's Origines Tacitus proclaims, as does Virgil by his 
allusion to the Iliad and Odyssey in the opening lines of the Aeneid, that he is writing within 
a long-established tradition. 

War and politics 

Mention of the deeds and ways of famous men also reminds us of a characteristic of Roman 
historiography: it is pre-eminently concerned with the public actions of prominent persons. 
For the Romans prominence might be achieved in one of two ways - by prowess in warfare 



or on the domestic front, in politics. This traditional di vision between events at home and 
events abroad, a conspicuous feature of Livy's long history of republican Rome, also 
provides the structural framework for Tacitus' last, and (by general consent) greatest, work, 
the Annals, written fifteen to twenty years after the Agricola, and containing (when 
complete) an account of events from the death of Augustus in A.D. 14 to the death of Nero 
in 68. 

But the division between events at home (primarily Rome) and in the field is not merely one 
of geography and subject-matter; it also involves a major contrast in treatment and style. 
The great nineteenth-century historian, Mommsen, described Tacitus as 'the most 
unmilitary of writers'. There is not a little truth in this criticism. Questions of logistics and 
man-power are almost wholly ignored, while strategy and geography are mentioned only 
intermittently. But the fact is that this is not where Tacitus' interest, or that of his readers, 
lay. The word 'faction', used to describe an imaginative amalgam of fact and fiction (though 
in this sense the usage is a recent one, first attested in the Oxford English Dictionary in 
1967) might not be an unfair way of describing Tacitus' approach to writing about military 
matters, especially battles and sieges. His narrative is designed principally to show off two 
things: the behaviour - bravery or cowardice - of individuals or groups, and the author's 
powers of vivid description. So he describes the prospect that faced the Roman troops in 
A.D. 61 as they looked across the Menai Straits to Anglesey at the forces drawn up to 
oppose them: 

There, on the far shore, stood the opposing line, closely packed with arms and men, with 
women rushing about among then; in funeral garb, hair streaming down, they brandished 
torches like avenging Furies, while around them Druids, hands raised to heaven and pouring 
forth prayers and curses, stunned our soldiers by the strangeness of the sight. (Ann. 14.30.1) 

History under the empire 

Though Tacitus regretted that the times of which he wrote no longer offered the 'mighty 
wars, storming of cities, and the routing and capture of foreign kings' (Ann. 4.32.1) that had 
been available to colour the pages of republican historians, his treatment of foreign affairs is 
not essentially different from that of his predecessors. But when he came to the domestic 
sections of his narrative, a new factor of vital importance was brought into the historian's 
reckoning by the constitutional changes effected by Augustus. In spite of a persisting 
nostalgia for the good old days among some sections of the upper classes, there was now 
almost universal acceptance of the fact that the stability of the state made it necessary that 
ultimate authority should rest with one man, the emperor. Not only did he control the army 
and those provinces where legionary troops were stationed (Africa was an anomalous 
exception), but at Rome his wishes, expressed or inferred, were of paramount importance, 
both in his dealings with the senate and in relation to the actions and intrigues of the 



imperial family. Under the Republic, from the time of the second Carthaginian War the 
senate had effectively been the sovereign body; now in its debates and decisions it had to 
act with one eye on the emperor's wishes. 

Whereas the record of senatorial proceedings (the acta senatus) - available (we may 
assume) for consultation by senators - could provide Tacitus with a detailed account of 
official business, news of what was happening away from the public gaze within the circle of 
the emperor's family and his friends was in plentiful supply, but much of it was as lurid and 
sensational - and unreliable - as the gossip of our popular press. If, then, in this area of his 
material the historian had less chance to control its accuracy, there was conversely an 
increasing opportunity (and temptation) for him to display his talent for graphic description 
and rhetorical invention. That, rather than any attempt to make a sober assessment of the 
trustworthiness of the details, is the aim (and achievement) of Tacitus' narrative of the 
events leading to the murder of Agrippina at the instigation of her son, the emperor Nero. In 
this episode the main outlines of the story had been firmly established a generation or more 
before Tacitus wrote the Annals, and in this instance we are able to make a close 
comparison between the versions given by Tacitus in Ann. 14.1-11 and Suetonius, Nero 
34.1-4 (we can also compare a later account in Dio Cassius 61.12-14). That comparison gives 
a good idea of the respective strengths and weaknesses of the two writers; it is above all in 
the dramatic impact of a brilliant narrative that Tacitus' superiority is most evident. 


Here is Tacitus' account of how the assassin sent by Nero against his mother Agrippina went 
to work (tr. Michael Grant): 

Anicetus surrounded her house and broke in. Arresting every slave in his path, he came to 
her bedroom door. Here stood a few servants - the rest had been frightened away by the 
invasion. In her dimly lit room a single maid waited with her. Agrippina's alarm had 
increased as nobody, not even Agerinus, came from her son. If things had been well there 
would not be this terribly ominous isolation, then this sudden uproar. Her maid vanished. 
'Are you leaving me, too?' called Agrippina. Then she saw Anicetus. Behind him were a naval 
captain and lieutenant. 'If you have come to visit me', she said, 'you can report that I am 
better. But if you are assassins, I know my son is not responsible. He did not order his 
mother's death.' The murderers closed round her bed. First the captain hit her on the head 
with a truncheon. Then as the lieutenant was drawing his sword to finish her off, she cried 
out: 'Strike here!' - pointing to her womb. Blow after blow fell, and she died. 


'Men fit only for slavery' 


In the civilian sphere too there were some notable occasions that gave scope for vivid 
description; such was the Great Fire of Rome in A.D. 64 (Ann. I5.38ff.) - when Nero is 
popularly supposed to have fiddled while Rome burned. On an earlier occasion (the year is 




A.D. 27) an amphitheatre at Fidenae near Rome collapsed during gladiatorial games with a 
huge loss of life. Tacitus' account concentrates on the pathos and horror of the situation: 

Those whom the first moments of carnage had dashed to death at least escaped torments. 
More to be pitied were those who, with limbs broken off were not yet abandoned by life: 
they could recognise wives or children, by day with their eyes, at night by their wails and 
groans (Ann. 4.62.3). 

But in the same passage in which Tacitus complained that he had no great wars to relate he 
also expressed regret that the material available to him on the domestic scene was trivial 
and dull. The complaint, we can assume, was made with tongue in cheek. For it is precisely 
within this sphere, in his handling of senatorial business and the senate's relationship with 
the emperor, that Tacitus is a this most impressive. Whether the emperor was himself 
present, or whether he communicated with the senate by letter, a difficult balance needed 
to be struck between the two parties. The senate must act as though independent of the 
emperor, yet conscious of the deference due to him; it was easy for deference to slip into 
obsequiousness. In return the emperor would seek to sustain the charade that he was no 
more than an equal, dealing with equals. It was inevitable that at times one party or the 
other should fail to keep up the pretence. It is said that 'whenever Tiberius went out of the 
senate-house, he used to exclaim in Greek, "Men fit only for slavery!", (Ann. 3.65.3). Usually, 
though, the charade was played out without a hitch. What is particularly impressive in 
Tacitus is his ability to see beneath the official version of the senate's business and to 
express the underlying reality with an incisiveness that in Latin literature is perhaps 
matched only in the satire of Juvenal. 

'As if...' 

A single incident from the reign of Tiberius must suffice to illustrate how senate and 
emperor might spar with each other. At an early stage of a trial for disrespect to the 
emperor, heard before the senate in A.D. 22 (Ann. 3.70), Tiberius indicated that he wished 
the charge to be dropped. Thereupon the jurist Ateius Capito protested - "os if in a burst of 
outspokenness' - that the senate ought not to be deprived of its right to punish such 
wickedness. Capito's insincerity has been indicated by the single word quasi ('as if). Tiberius 
(Tacitus continues) 'understood the real meaning that lay beneath the form of words in 
Capito's protest, and persisted in his veto'. It is clear that the doubt raised about Capito's 
sincerity can only be an inference made by Tacitus - it could not have stood in the official 
record of proceedings in the senate. Similarly Tacitus' statement that Tiberius understood 
what lay behind Capito's protest must be the historian's inference. Whether the inferences 
are correct is another matter; but it is one of the most fascinating (and difficult) of the 
problems in studying Tacitus to try to determine how accurate were his inferences and the 
ensuing picture he draws of Tiberius. 



Political realism 


In this incident we have seen Tacitus concerned not only with 'the deeds of famous men 1 , 
but also with their motives. Doubtless his experience of political life under Domitian had 
sharpened both his own talent for survival and his awareness of the dilemmas that faced 
senators from the time of Augustus: it was easier to slip into time-serving flattery than to 
achieve political advancement without surrender of one's principles. In the pages of Tacitus 
that is a goal that few are credited with attaining. One such is M. Aemilius Lepidus (consul in 
A.D. 6), of whom Tacitus writes that his career showed that it was possible to steer a safe 
course between the precipice of arrogance and the barren wastes of flattery (Ann. 4.20.2-3). 
The other person of whom Tacitus makes a similarly explicit statement is his father-in-law. 
Agricola (Ag. 42.3-4). But whereas the Agricola naturally concentrates on Agricola's laudable 
qualities, a history of the five and a half decades from the death of Augustus needed to give 
a more rounded picture, and in that picture the darker side of political life would have to 
figure prominently. Indeed, in the world in which Tacitus lived, and in the world he wrote 
about, it was easier to discern examples of corruption than of integrity (see especially the 
much-quoted passage in Ann. 3.65.1). To record them was more a matter of political realism 
than - as has often been suggested - of temperamental pessimism. Tacitus 'special gift, and 
the one that perhaps makes him so congenial to present-day readers, is his ability to 
unmask fair-sounding pretence in high places and to expose its hollowness in language that 
is concise and telling. 
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